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which a foundation and a theory of more substantial qualities may be 
formulated. In the field of personnel relations the literature of this 
primary sort has already attained such a volume that it would seem 
that the time is at hand when we should expect a closer sifting and 
analysis of facts and principles. Since the author of this volume feels 
that he has, in considerable measure at least, succeeded in setting forth 
such a body of scientific principles and method, his work should be 
evaluated on this basis. 

In common with the greater number of recent writers in the field, 
the author appears guilty of having greatly oversold his subject. He 
writes unhesitatingly of scientific laws when many of us can see only 
hypotheses. This criticism is especially applicable to his discussion of 
"human nature," which he conceives to be the basic characteristic of 
his treatise. He accepts as established the analysis of human nature in 
terms of instincts and closely formulates his principles of management 
around them. Further psychological research may sustain this analysis, 
but so long as it remains so highly controversial among psychologists 
themselves, it would seem more fitting that the student in personnel 
relations should consider the contributions of the psychologists as 
hypotheses rather than data. 

In many respects this work has high merit. It is admirably organ- 
ized, well written, and is replete with concrete facts from experience. 
The author has brought to this task the contributions gained in almost 
a quarter of a century of experience in "nearly all phases of the labor 
movement." Throughout it is a convincing argument for a progressive 
and publicly responsible spirit in management. 

Students in the field of personnel relations will find this book worthy 

of careful study. 

R. W. Stone 
State University of Iowa 



The Human Factor in Business. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. Pp. ix+176. 

$2.00. 
One cannot read this latest contribution by Mr. Rowntree without 
being cheered by the prospect of a brighter future in the field of industrial 
relations. As an exposition of the progressive experiences of a large 
and successful industrial organization, it ranks as a classic. The reader 
must be impressed throughout this book by the practical businesslike 
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standards upon which the personnel policies are based and by means of 
which they are evaluated. In formulating the ends of industry, however, 
no intelligent radical goes farther than does Mr. Rowntree. His plan 
is neither that of the doctrinaire theorist nor that of the sentimentalist, 
but rather that of a business man who looks upon business management 
as a stewardship; who thinks that industry should be regarded not 
primarily as a means of promoting the welfare of particular groups or 
individuals but as a great national service. 

In the main, the book is an exposition of the policies and methods 
developed in his cocoa works at York, England, for handling the problems 
of wages, hours, security, working conditions, and joint control of 
industry. The experiences described are submitted as a type of the 
spirit, ideals, and policies that must actuate business management if 
the system of free contract is to prosper under modem conditions. 

This work is a notable addition to the literature of personnel adminis- 
tration. 

R. W. Stone 

State University op Iowa 



Socialism: An Analysis. By Rudolf Etjcken. Translated by 
Joseph McCabe. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1922. 
Pp. 188. $2.75. 

This review of the socialist ideal from the standpoint of his "practical 
idealism" or activism by Professor Eucken is very interesting as showing 
the clash between some modern ideas and the idealistic traditions that 
largely underlie our orthodox religious creeds. The calm philosophic 
attitude, the courtesy and consideration, the recognition of very consider- 
able merits in the socialistic ideal make a very pleasant impression on 
the reader. The translation is smooth and the printing and makeup 
of the book fairly sumptuous. 

The author condemns socialism as naturalistic as contrasted with 

an independent, transcendental spiritual world that is serene and high 

above mundane, material interests. This upper world reaches down 

through the instreaming spirit into great individuals whose efforts 

controlled by this spirit constitute the sole hope of redeeming a world 

of short-sighted, brutal, struggling men unable otherwise to grasp 

human life as a whole. 

Victor E. Heixeberg 
University op Kansas 



